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THE CLERGY AND THE DOCTORS. 


Not long since a newspaper in this coun- 
try conducted in the interest of one of our 
most powerful religious bodies, and by a 
gentleman of general ability in his special 
field, engaged in a terrific crusade against 
vaccination, denouncing it with all the zeal 
which a haditan of Montreal, who welcomes 
death and the small-pox rather than submit 
to its protection, would show toward it. Of 
course whatever influence his articles may 
have had was simply to the damage of his 
converts; for in spite of ignorance, misdi- 
rected zeal, and the professional blows it 
has received, vaccination still stands, and 
Jenner continues to be the benefactor of 
the race. We believe that Mr. McMasters, 
to whom we refer, is the only one among 
professed religionists who has taken an out- 
spoken and decided part against the claims 
of medicine to decide its own questions; 
but we have unfortunately to believe that 
it is too often the case that the clergy have, 
unwittingly perhaps, proved themselves ene- 
mies to our science and art. The indorse- 
ment so generally given by this class to 
every vile nostrum before the public, and 
the disgraceful advertisements and recom- 
mendations of them which appear in most 
of the religious journals, are matters of such 
common remark that we need scarcely stop 
to mention them; and the interference the 
doctor meets in his practice by the sug- 
gestions of our clerical friends of “ cough- 
drops,” “tonics,’’ and various compounds, 
which did “so and so’’ so much good, hap- 
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pens, of course, to the experience of all. 
Why educated men and kind-hearted men 
should have so little sense on this matter we 
can not imagine. They claim for theology 
that it is a science whose tenets are not to 
be attacked by minds not specially trained ; 
they will scarcely in so many words declare 
that ours is a haphazard business which any 
man may dabble in; that, for instance, it 
requires no greater knowledge than to find 
out what did A good, and this is what B 
needs, regardless of his special condition. 
This argument, however, seems to have been 
lost upon them; and we wish to put another 
one, and one ad hominem, to them for their 
consideration. Their special business is to 
make converts to religion. They should, 
of course, use all honorable means to do 
so, and put no stumbling blocks in their 
own way. Now not a small portion of the 
world, either as concerns numbers or in- 
fluence, is represented by the medical pro- 
fession; and we can imagine at least that 
the field is worth cultivation, especially so as 
some very hard things have been said against 
it, for reasons into which we shall not stop 
here to inquire. Well, suppose Mr. McMas- 
ters comes along to make special converts 
from our ranks, and slips into one’s hands 
at the same time the anti-vaccination tracts ; 
and suppose some wayward and wavering 
brother in medicine, hearing of a Sunday 


- the all-saving power of grace for his soul, 


and of a Monday hears as coming from the 
same lips, with the same force and assumed 
authority, of the equally powerful influence 
of some universal recipe over bodily ills; 
isn’t it presumable that he is apt to reason 
backward, and to come to the conclusion 
that if one of these men doesn’t know 
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any more about the Catholic faith than he 
does about vaccination, and if the other 
has n’t any sounder spiritual views than are 
his physiological ones; isn’t it presumable, 
we say, that our brother will conclude to 
stay where he is? 

There can be no doubt but that the clergy 
do immense harm by their interference in 
medical affairs, not alone to bodily but to 
spiritual interests. ‘They should be the last 
men to set examples against authority. Even 
if they think the souls of the medical pro- 
fession are past saving, they will strike an 
occasional sensible man outside the ranks, 
who will reason to his spiritual detriment 
in the manner we have indicated. We im- 
agine, of course, that much we have to 
complain of is the result of thoughtlessness, 
or indeed of kindness—mistaken though it 
may be—and we know, too, that a great 


number of the clergy are our sensible and. 


steadfast friends. It is the leaven we in- 

veigh against, lest it leaven the lump. 
Lately a Dr. Gregg was appointed a mis- 

sionary by one of the denominations in this 


country, and sent to England to convert 


the heathen over there. He was, besides 
being a theologian, a regular licentiate of 
the Dublin College of Physicians; but in 
spite of this side-accomplishment, our con- 
temporary the Press and Circular, in noting 
the fact, gave him some very wholesome 
advice when it said that “it trusted that 
he would confine himself to looking after 
the spiritual welfare of his flock, and leave 
the care of the baser part of our nature to 
the practitioners of the neighborhood.” The 


professions of medicine and of divinity cor- ‘ 


relate excellently well, but mix poorly in 
communities able to furnish representatives 
of either side. 





IS EXTENSION NECESSARY IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF SPINAL DISEASE? 


It is natural that in the earlier use of new 
methods in surgery there should be rigid 
adherence to the steps introduced by the 
inventor. In the treatment of spinal curva- 
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ture by the plaster jacket we imagine that 
some of these will not be found necessary. 
Much stress is laid upon the suspension of 
the patient while the jacket is being applied, 
but we do not believe that this does much 
more than put the patient in a convenient 
position for the surgeon. It is seen, indeed, 
that by suspension the angularity of the col- 
umn is made less pointed, the patient actu- 
ally lengthened, and relief follows before 
the application of the jacket; and the the- 
ory advanced is that the comfort afforded 
by the jacket comes from its keeping up this 
mechanical extension, and so separating the 
diseased surfaces. 

We do not think that the history of a 
case of spinal disease treated by the plaster 
jacket bears this out. It is hard to see how 
the continued extension is kept up by the 
apparatus. If it were applied tightly enough 
for this, it would soon have to be removed 
(as it in fact quite often happens) from 
the discomfort it occasions. There is often, 
and we believe should generally be, a good 
layer of cotton between the skin and the 
jacket, in which the body can and must 
readily settle in a few moments after the 
extending force is removed. The parts un- 
der the armpits are trimmed well down for 
the comfort of the patient, and worn still 
further down in a very few days after the 
apparatus is applied; and hence the support 
given can not resemble that by the steel 
braces with hip-piece and crutch, and where 
rack and pinion continue to lift the patient 
by his armpits. 

We believe that the whole good accom- 
plished by the plaster jacket is by its secur- 
ing physiological rest—partly by limiting 
the play of the ribs, but chiefly by relieving 
spasm of the spinal and abdominal muscles, 
acting in just the manner that the plastic 
apparatus does when applied for the relief 
of diseased knee- or ankle-joint, and this it 
does by the equable warmth and pressure as 
well as by the fixation it affords. Hence we 
consider the cotton of very next importance 
to the stiffening pieces of the apparatus. 

We have seen a number of instances where 
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the plaster jacket has been applied without 
previous extension— sometimes when the 
arms were simply elevated, at others when 
the patient was stretched across the lap or 
laid upon a table—and the usual relief has 
followed. Our remarks, therefore, are not 
based on purely theoretical grounds. The 
tripod and shoulder-straps are indeed very 
convenient appliances; but the lesson we 
wish to inculcate is that not being absolutely 
necessary, if they are not at hand, the prac- 
titioner should not on that account fail to 
proceed with the application of one of the 
most simple and useful appliances of modern 
surgery. The opportunity was also offered 
us of saying another word against the fallacy 
concerning the necessity of active extension 
and counter-extension generally. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Ohio 
legislature to abolish the anatomy act as it 
now stands, and reinstate the former penal- 
ties for dissection. The present anatomical 
privileges of the Ohio profession are not of 
the best, but they at any rate show some 
disposition on the part of the legislators to 
recognize the importance of a proper med- 
ical education. A Mr. Wright is the bril- 
liant ass who proposes that the state should 
take the retrograde movement. He does so, 
as he says in his preamble, upon the ground 
that “ poverty is no crime’’—a proposition, 
by the way, which is not strictly Q. E. D. 
In spite of his words, of course Mr. Wright 
has no humanitarian motives, but simply 
wishes to appeal to the dead-beat and bum- 
mer element of his fortunate constituency, 
looking forward to its aid in sending him 
back to Columbus. Happy Ohio! in the 
possession of Mr. Wright. May the hen- 
roosts in his neighborhood be doubly guard- 
ed when he returns to the bosom of his dear 
people; and when from earth his spirit flies, 
just Allah, may the blessed demagogue dwell 
full in the sight of an Ohio medical college, 
dangling his bones for the benefit of many 
a class to come! 


Original. 


ERYSIPELAS AND THE PUERPERAL STATE. 
BY W. B. HARLAN, M. D. 
{Read before the Central Kentucky Medical Association 
January 16, 1878.] 

It is a fact very generally conceded by 
obstetricians and universally observed by 
intelligent practitioners, that other poisons 
than the specific poison of puerperal fever 
may produce that disease. It may be that 
the grave conditions of disease produced by 
transporting to the lying-in room the septic 
products of erysipelas, scarlet fever,and other 
eruptive fevers is less specific than the fever 
contracted from a previously existing case 
of puerperal fever, yet the facts are familiar 
and clinically the diseases are the same. 
There is no septic influence which the prac- 
titioner can encounter in the lying-in cham- 
ber which, in consequence of the uniformity 
of its poisonous activity, begets greater fear 
and anxiety than that of erysipelas. It is 
these facts which give the following case its 
interest. 

On December 14th I was called to see 
Mrs. B., who supposed herself to be in labor. 
On making a digital examination I found 
the os slightly dilated and detected a slight 
sanious discharge. After remaining in the 
room some time, and finding that labor had 
not really begun, I prescribed morphia in 
small doses, to be given every three hours. 
After a few hours her husband called to in- 
form me that she was getting on quite com- 
fortably, and that the disturbances which 
elicited their anxiety a few hours before 
had subsided under the influence of the 
morphia. 

On the morning of the 29th I was again 
summoned to this lady, and found her suffer- 
ing with facial erysipelas, which was rapidly 
extending itself over the entire face and 
head. Her temperature at this time was 
101° F.; pulse, 95; and she presented all 
the symptoms which accompany high febrile 
action. Knowing that labor would almost 
surely supervene during the progress of the 
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disease, which so often begets by its septic 
influence the terror of the puerperal state, I 
expressed to the husband before leaving the 
house the anxiety which this complication 
gave me. I prescribed the tinct. ferri. ses- 
quichloride, to be given in twenty-drop 
doses every four hours; also a soothing 
unguent to the affected surface of the face ; 
and enjoined the utmost precautions upon 
the attendants as to quietude, etc. 

On the following day the eruption con- 
tinued to spread over the face and scalp, the 
febrile action increased slightly, and there 
was some nausea without vomiting. On the 
next day, the 31st inst., labor came on, and 
after a comparatively easy labor she was 
delivered of a healthy male child. At the 
time of delivery, and during the entire labor, 
the erysipelatous attack was at its height, 
and was accompanied with all its character- 
istic local and constitutional disturbances. 
The child was perfectly healthy, and pre- 
sented neither upon the surface of its body 
nor elsewhere any manifestations of erysip- 
elas. On the day preceding the birth of the 
child I had prescribed, in addition to the 
tincture of iron, two-grain doses of quinine, 
which were continued for several days after- 
ward. 

The erysipelatous fever continued with 
regularity (being doubtless very much mod- 
ified by the systematic exhibition of iron 
and quinine) through its stages, and in due 
time desquamation occurred. The labor was 
normal in every respect, was not perceptibly 
delayed in any of its stages, and the recov- 
ery was not materially delayed by the co- 
existence of erysipelas. The child did well, 
and has exhihited no symptoms of the poi- 
son which pervaded the mother’s system. 

In this instance it would appear that since 
the erysipelatous fever occurred prior to la- 
bor, there was not only an exciting cause, 
but also a predisposing cause to bring about 
the peritonitis of the puerperal state. It 
may be, however, that the systems of both 
mother and child being impressed with the 
poison before the supervention of labor, fur- 
nished a certain immunity to those ulterior 
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influences of the poison often ingrafted 
upon the puerperal condition. However this 
immunity may have obtained in this in- 
stance, it is at least unique and interesting 
that a puerperal woman, furnishing every 
condition which, in accordance with our 
knowledge, is essential to the production of a 
most severe form of disease escaped without 
any injury or serious complication. 
DANVILLE, Ky. 








Gorrespondence. 


To Prof. R. O. Cowling, A. M., M.D.: 

Dear Sir—Not being a regular subscrib- 
er of the LouisvILLE MepicaL NEws, your 
“Aphorisms in Fracture” came but incident- 
ally and rather late under my notice. 

The form and the eminently practical 
character of your paper struck me so favor- 
ably that I could not resist the temptation 
of expressing to you the high appreciation 
and approval I entertain of its merits. Only 
a man of vast experience or of a very keen 
practical judgment, or of both, could have 
so successfully percolated the essence of all 
pertaining to the surgical consideration of 
fractures in so small a compass. 

Some of the surgeons par excellence may 
turn up their noses at your efforts to gen- 
eralize the surgical maxims, but you can 
bear the snubery in the conviction that 
the general practitioner will find them in- 
valuable. 

While emphatically indorsing every one 
of your propositions, I beg to suggest a few 
additions in behalf of completeness. 

In the fundamental symptoms of fracture 
you might have included deformity and 
undue mobility which gives rise to that 
“physiognomy about fractures’’ to which 
you refer in your second aphorism. 

To aphorism 7 there might be profitably 
added: Except in fractures of the surgical 
neck of the scapula, which exhibits all the 
attributes of dislocation of the humerus into 
the axillary cavity. 

I am fully aware that some surgeons deny 
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the occurrence of that fracture; but this is 
an error. It is very rare, I admit, and some 
surgeons may not meet it in a life-time. 
That proves, however, nothing to the con- 
trary. I myself have observed three cases, 
and a fourth one has just come under my 
notice in its ulterior results. 

One of our prominent city officials sus- 
tained a fall at the great fire of the South- 
ern Hotel last year. His family attendant 
recognized a dislocation of the humerus in 
the axilla, but wisely sent for a surgeon. 
Being absent, his a/ter ego came in his stead. 
The diagnosis was affirmed, and the arm re- 
duced. The surgeon i propria persona saw 
the patient subsequently several times, and 
pronounced the case all right. 

After the patient had held the arm in a 
sling for some weeks, and suffered consid- 
erable pain, he was permitted to dispense 
with the sling and to use occasionally his 
arm. Every attempt to bring it into play 
caused him so intense pain that he had to 
give it up. The pain followed the course 


of the brachial plexus, and was accompanied 
by numbness. 

This condition had lasted several months, 
when the patient submitted his case to my 


inspection. When completely undressed, I 
saw at once that the symmetry of his form 
had been lost, that the distance of the af- 
fected shoulder from the spine had been ma- 
terially reduced, and that the convexity of 
the deltoid was flattened. The articulation 
was free, and the motion impeded only by 
pain. This position may be found after fract- 
ures of the clavicle, with overlapping of the 
fragments; but there was no trace of such 
injury. There is but one solution of the 
enigma, and that is fracture of the surgical 
neck of the scapula, with displacement. 
Unfortunately the patient is rather corpu- 
lent, and therefore it is out of the question 
to disclose the exact place of union. But 
this much is clear, that a simple disloca- 
tion of the humerus promptly reduced can 
not lead to such consequences. There may 
be moderate atrophy of the muscles of the 
shoulder-joint; but neuralgic pain, numb- 
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ness of the hand, nor material alteration 
of the symmetry are sequelz of dislocation. 

Aphorism No. 10 should be more positive. 

Aphorism 14: Vo swelling at all as em- 
anating from the fracture. 

Aphorism 19. You might have included 
harness-leather as an excellent material for 
splints. I have used it exclusively for at 
least the last ten years, and it has always 
given satisfaction. Its advantages are mani- 
fold: (1) it molds itself to the form of the 
member when softened by warm water; (2) 
it is permeable, hence not heating; (3) the 
splints may be used again by the same pro- 
cess; (4) it is a material which the surgeon 
can find every where, at moderate expense ; 
(5) it dries quickly, and is then as hard as 
needed. I generally keep half a hide on 
hand, take it to the patient’s house, and 
cut the pieces out according to previous 
measurements. The stoutest part of the 
hide I take for adults and the lower ex- 
tremities, and the lesser for children and 
the superior extremities. 

Aphorism 25. I exclusively use the best 
flannel for bandages—never shifting, and 
most elastic. The price may be an incon- 
venience, but most patients are able to de- 
fray the expense in their own behalf; and 
if I have to bear it, I consider myself com- 
pensated by saving time. 

I fully indorse all you have said in aph- 
orism 23. The muscular theory, which un- 
derlies Buck’s treatment, is untenable. An 
article upon this subject will be published 
by me in one of the next numbers of the 
St. Louis Clinical Record. 

Emphatically of your opinion as expressed 
in aphorism 27. 

According to the early commendation of 
Dr. Gehring —formerly of Denver, now of 
St. Louis—the immobilization of the thorax 
is the best auxiliary in almost all inflam- 
matory affections of the respiratory organs, 
more especially in pleuritis. Might not a 
plaster jacket be preferable to the jack-towel 
in fractures of the ribs? 

In the treatment of fractures at the lower 
extremities, especially of the thigh, I prefer 
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the double inclined plane to the straight po- 
sition, as less irksome; but the chief reason 
of this plan is that the body is prevented 
from pushing the upper fragment over the 
lower, which in my opinion is the principal 
cause of the shortening so frequent in fract- 
ures of the thigh. 

This is all that sharp scrutiny of your 
aphorisms could suggest, and this surely is 
of little weight when compared with the 
profound views you have advanced. 

Accept, my dear sir, the sentiments of 
great esteem from 

Your very appreciative confrére, 


; LOUIS BAUER, 
St. Louis, February 16, 1878. 


“‘Meviews. 


Transactions of the Virginia State Medical 

Society, Session of 1877. 

The January number of the Virginia Med- 
ical Monthly comes to us richly freighted. 
In addition to its usual journal matter, it 
is enriched by the Transactions of the State 
Medical Society. Old as the Dominion is, 
her doctors are not decrepid. These pro- 
ceedings show that they at least are alive 
and abreast with the foremost. 

The address of President James L. Cabell 
contains very many good suggestions. He 
does not discuss any one subject, but notices 
a “variety of topics,” such as, in his judg- 
ment, are of present interest to the profes- 
sion. The very first of these topics touched 
is a “bill to Regulate the Practice of Medi- 
cine and Surgery,’”’ which the legislature re- 
jected to the mortification of all decent 
doctors, and which rejection shows that 
while the profession is ready to lead off in 
all efforts to place the health of the people 
upon a better basis, the public is not ready 
to follow. The general legislative mind is 
a very sluggish thing—a very stupid thing 
whenever the word science is pronounced 
in its hall. Upon the subject of dogs and 
birds and wolf-scalps and lamp-posts and 
ash-barrels the “members’’ act with a 
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promptness which shows that they are equal 
to the occasion; but let the medical men of 
the state suggest any measure which looks 
to the health of the people, these same leg- 
islators are deaf and blind and halt. Now 
one of the modes by which this general 
stupidity is to be stimulated to some appre- 
ciation of the state’s best interest is the 
teaching of elementary truths in hygiene, 
and removing from the popular mind the 
idea that the medical art is the occult, mys- 
terious, hocus-pocus game by which a doctor 
is supposed to hoodwink the weak and de- 
fraud the rich, and thus put money in his 
pocket. The simple principles of hygiene 
can be made clear to the plainest intellect. 
Dr. Cabell puts it very well when he sug- 
gests “ properly directed efforts to instill into 
the minds of the people more rational views 
as to the nature of vital phenomena, and 
requires of the schools and colleges some 
knowledge of physiology and sanitary sci- 
ence.’ It is impossible to touch one half 
of the “topics’’ embraced in this suggestive 
address. It will bear reading, and it is good 
reading. 

The address to the public is by Dr. W. 
C. N. Randolph. It is incisive and schol- 
arly, and has the force which belongs to all 
decided opinions expressed in unmistakable 
English. The man evidently means what 
he says. It is upon “The Study of Medi- 
cine.’ He says, “ The study of medicine, to 
me the most delightful of all studies, is the 
theme that for half an hour I wish to talk 
to you about.’’ Now, I like that sentence— 
unaffected, natural; and it shows that the 
writer is not a maker of high-sounding sen- 
tences. 

Dr. Randolph combats at the outset the 
idea that medicine is simply the result of 
observation. While observation is of prime 
importance, yet your accumulation of facts 
demands a little reasoning. There must be 
some principle which underlies and con- 
nects your facts. Unused facts are simply 
rubbish. It is only after the closest reason- 
ing upon observed facts—real facts—that we 
get at medicine as it is understood to-day. 
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In his review of various systems of medi- 
cine we are glad to see the Virginia doctor 
level a shot at the similia similibus curantur 
phantasy. Of all delusions that ever be- 
fooled intelligent people this is the wildest. 
False in its philosophy and absurd in its 
therapeutics, it still goes from city to city, 
and fastens upon the sentimental, nervous 
dreamers, who, though never very sick, are 
always longing for something to take, and 
being better to-morrow or next week swear 
by all the gods that the infinitesimal did it. 
Of course they make no distinction between 
the post hoc and the propter hoc. 

Dr. Randolph very rationally brings for- 
ward the doctrine of self-limitation in dis- 
ease as abundantly accounting for the appa- 
rent cures by this or any other necromancy. 
The ws medicatrix and self-limitation have 
done away with a good deal of drugging, 
and the drift of medical judgment is that it 
will be very much more reduced as these 
two ideas take clearer hold of the profes- 
sional mind. And when the professional 
mind does get this firmer hold the popular 
mind will soon cease its eternal clamor for 
“something to take.’’ 

The report on “Advances in the Practice 
of Medicine,’’ by Dr. John S. Apperson, is 
a very readable paper. The spirit of the 
writer may be gathered from a single sen- 
tence, in which he lays stress upon the 
“preservation of the vital forces by tonic 
remedies, stimulants, nutritious and easily 
digested food, comfortable surroundings, 
and a strict avoidance of the damaging 
effects of potential therapeutics.’’ This 
about sums up the rational and conservative 
medicine of the day. 

Of the management of phthisis pulmo- 
nalis Dr: Apperson speaks very hopefully ; 
and comparing the treatment and results of 
fifty years ago with the treatment and results 
of to-day, he thinks we have a “source of 
great satisfaction,” and quotes Dr. Williams 
in support of a diminished death-rate and 
Dr. Flint in support of the hope that the 
“formidable character of this disease may 
be still further mitigated.’’ 
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All the means which are addressed to the 
rebuilding of the organization; the oils, se- 
lected foods, stimulation, judicious and per- 
sistent exercise out of doors, and not medi- 
cines addressed specifically to the lungs, 
constitute our hope. When we say exercise 
we do not mean work which exhausts—that 
is always detrimental—but such out-door life 
as gives fresh air and sunlight, and the diver- 
sion which comes from new scenes. Out-door 
life has a psychological as well as physical 
influence. 

“Hygiene and the Public Health,’’ by 
Dr. L. S. Joynes, is an elaborate and valu- 
able paper. It is the advance in this direc- 
tion which “ more forcibly strikes the obser- 
vant mind’’ than in any other department 
of medicine. State boards of health must 
be recognized as a state necessity. Public 
sentiment is drifting that way, and the sooner 
legislators wake up to the importance of sav- 
ing human life the better for the state and 
the more to the honor of the “ member.’’ 

Sickness is expensive ; health is promotive 
of prosperity in the individual and in the 
state. Much sickness is preventable. Let 
the public fathers remember “ha¢. New York 
ciphers up the loss by sickness, at a dollar a 
day, at over eight millions in a year. Now, 
very much of this is preventable. The doc- 
tors take the initiative, but the legislators 
follow up the lead. Science demands it of 
us; common honesty and simple justice de- 
mands it of them. 

This paper by Dr. Joynes is one of great 
value, and he deserves the thanks of the Old 
Dominion. 

Taken all in all the report of the Virginia 
Transactions is one of rare interest, and we 
congratulate our brothers beyond the moun- 


tains upon their last year’s labors. J.8 








THE physicians in Havre, France, have 
adopted a new fee-bill, in which calls to 
come immediately or at a certain hour are 
to be charged for at double the rates for 
calls at the convenience of the physician. 
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COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 


The sessions in the yarious medical schools of 
Louisville came to a close during the last week in 
February, and the several commencements were cele- 
brated at Public Library Hall with the concomitants 
of fair women, flowers, and music. One hundred 
and fifty-eight graduates in all were made, a number 
considerably smaller than usual; but the classes were 
acknowledged by all to be as much better as they 
were more select—thanks to the first year’s working 
of the American Medical College Association. We 
have room but for few details of the events. 


THE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


held its fourth commencement on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26th. Opening prayer by Rev. J. L. Burrows, 
D.D. Salutatory address by F. F. Gilmore, of Ten- 
nessee. Rev. R. L. Breck, D.D., Chancellor of 
Central University, then conferred the degree of M. 
D. on seventeen graduates : 


Allan, B. F., Ky. 

Bates, G. W., Ky. 
Brafford, S. F., Ky. 
Brown, Jas. R., Ky. 
Gibson, E. P., Ind. 
Gilmore, F. T., Tenn. 
Hambleton, R. S., N. Y. 
Holtzman, J. P., Ind. 
James, W. F., Ky. 


The valedictory address on behalf of the faculty 
was then delivered by Prof. J. B. Marvin. 

Prof. Wm. H. Bolling, dean, delivered the follow- 
ing prizes: 

I. The Bennett H. Young prize for the best notes 
of Prof. F. C. Wilson’s lectures on diseases of the 
chest—a pocket-case of instruments—to James R. 
Brown, of Kentucky. Honorable mention of T. N. 
Willis, of Kentucky. 

II. For best notes on Prof J. M. Holloway’s clin- 
ical lectures on surgery—a pocket case of instru- 
ments—to G. W. Bates, of Kentucky. Honorable 
mention of Mr. John Cecil, of Kentucky, a first- 
course student. 

III. A gold medal, offered by Cook & Sloss for 
best notes on Prof. D. S. Reynold’s clinical lectures 
on diseases of eye and ear, to S. C. McClure, of In- 
diana. Honorable mention of T. H. Wells, of Ken- 
tucky. 

IV. For best notes on Prof. J. A. Larrabee’s clin- 
ical lectures on diseases of children, a gold medal, 
to C. Holtzman, of Indiana. 

. Faculty gold medal, for best anatomical prep- 
aration, to D. G. Murrell, of Virginia. 

VI. Chancellor Breck awarded the curators’ gold 
medal to James R. Brown, of Kentucky, for best 
standing in all the branches. Honorable mention of 
T. H. Wells, of Kentucky. 

The class valedictory was delivered by D. G. 
Murrell, of Virginia. 

Benediction by Rev. J. P. Boyce, D. D. 


THE LOUISVILLE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


held its ninth commencement on the evening of 
February 27th. The exercises were commenced by 

yer from Rev. J. G. Carnachan, of Pennsylvania. 
Following this was the class salutatory, by F. Robin- 


Lee, J. C., Ky. 
McClure, S. C., Ind. 
McGlenn, W. P., Ky. 
Murrell, D. G., Va. 
McDowell, M. M., Ind. 
Palmer, R. F., Ind. 
Wells, T. H., Ky. 
Willis, T. N., Ky. 


son, M. D., of North Carolina; after which Mr. W. 
B. Fleming, of the board of trustees, made an ad- 
dress, and the degree was then conferred on the 


following (seventy) gentlemen: 


Bennett, A. T., Ala. 
Benton, G. W., Texas. 
Black, S. P., Iowa. 
Bland, M. A., Tenn. 
Bridges, T. M., Mo. 
Calmes, P. E., Mo. 
Carnachan, G. M., Pa. 
Cany, Wm., Ky. 
Chambliss, J. J., Ga. 
Chastain, E., Miss. 
Collins, G. H., Miss. 
Couch, J. M., Ga. 
Crosby, J. H., N. Y. 
Davis, R. A., Ky. 


Dudding, A. E., W. Va. 


Edington, J. F., Ill. 
Erwin, J. E., Va. 
Faust, W. Z., Ga. 
Fitts, A. W., Va. 
Foster, Chas. A., N. Y. 
Gewin, W. C., Ala. 


Grandstaff, D. J., Texas. 


Grant, J. B., Ky. 
Griggs, R. E., Ga. 


Harding, E. K., W. Va. 


Hayes, N. T., Ky. 
Henry, S. E., Ky. 
Herdam, J. H., Va. 
Holeman, J., Ky. 
Howard, T. M., Ind. 
Irwin, J. P., N.C. 
Kelly, Geo., Ohio. 
LeSage, E., Germany. 
Lively, W. H., Ky. 
Lewis, H. N., Ky. 


Mairs, J. A., Mo. 
Mairs, W. J., Mo. 
Mayhew, J. R., Ills. 
Miller, J. H., S.C. 
McLain, J. H., Ark. 
Montgomery, W. E., La. 
Moore, H. W., Ky. 
Morris, C. H., W. Va. 
Oyler, P. H., Ind. 
Palmer, M. K., Ky. 
Pettis, M. I., Ga. 
Reedy, W. M., N. C. 
Renn, O. V. H., Pa. 
Reynolds, O. C., Ills. 
Robinson, Frank, N. C. 
Robert, J. J., Texas. 
Rogers, W. N., Texas. 
Sarlls, J. W., Ky. 
Sisson, D. W., Ga. 
Shelly, W. P., Ga. 
Starks, R. H., Ky. 
Steele, L. A., Ind. 
Slaughter, S. P., Ills. 
Smith, C. E., Pa. 
Tarwater, E. A., Tenn. 
Talbot, G. W., Mo. 
Tilman, W. E., Miss. 
Thomas, G. A., Ind. 
Walker, I. F., Ills. 
Walton, J. C., N.C. 
Williams, L. L., Ky. 
Willis, S. N., Ky. 
White, D. W., Ills. 
Woods, J. P., Ark. 
York, N. D., N. C. 


Special Prizes.—The following prizes, awarded by 
members of the faculty for special merits, were pre- 
sented by Dr. Cook: 

Gold medal for general proficiency, to George M. 
Carnachan, Dennalieania. 

Thesis prize, silver medal, to Geo. M. Carnachan, 
Pennsylvania. 

Surgery prize, gold medals by Dr. A. B. Cook, to 
W. N. Rogers, Texas, and W. P. Shelly, Georgia. 

Practice-of-medicine prize, by Dr. Gaillard (silver 
medals), to S. P. Black, Iowa, and E. A. Tarwater, 
Tennessee. 

Anatomy prize, by Dr. C. W. Kelly (gold medals), 
to J. H. Crosby, New York, and S. H. Blitch, Florida. 
Mr. Blitch is an undergraduate. 

Prize from Dr. Goodman (gold medal), to S. P. 
Black, Iowa. 

Prize on Materia Medica, etc., by Dr. C. W. Null 
(gold medal), to J. C. Walton, North Carolina. 

A gold medal by Dr. Wathen for the highest aver- 
age in a competitive examination on his lectures on 
gynecology and diseases of children in the Louisville 
Medical College; awarded to Henry B. Ritter, of In- 
diana. Mr. Ritter is an undergraduate. 

A gold medal by Dr. W. H. Wathen, for general 
excellence on his clinical lectures on gynecology in 
the Louisville City Hospital; awarded to Henry B. 
Ritter, of Indiana. 

A gold medal by Dr. W. H. Wathen for the best 
thesis on endometritis; awarded to A. S. Oliver, of 
Georgia. 
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The alumni address was then delivered by E. T. 
Easley, M. D., of Little Rock, Ark. 

The class valedictory was then delivered by Dr. 
J. J. Robert, of Texas, 


THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LOUISVILLE. 


held its forty-first annual commencement on the 
afternoon of February 28th. 

After prayer by Rev. L. P. Tschiffely, rector of 
Grace Episcopal Church, Dr. J. M. Bodine, Dean 
of the Faculty, presented to Mr. Isaac Caldwell, 
President of the University, the following seventy- 
one gentlemen : 
Alexander, H. C., Ky. 
Aydelott, J. F., Tenn. 
Buckle, Bernhard, Ky. 
Bogle, J. C., Ky. 
Bartlett, James, Ky. 
Bailey, Daniel, Ky. 
Buster, J. E., Ky. 
Boyd, C. H., Tenn. 
Brown, J. H., Ky. 
Cowling, J. S., Ark. 
a 5. D, Ky. 
Culley, B ¥™ Miss. 
Cockrell, 1 H., Miss. 
Carson, J. O., Ky. 
Crow, J. R., Miss. 
Cartwright, W. F., Ky. 
Christian, G. B., Ky. 
Cartwright, BE. Eng ky. 
Duvall, Alvin, Jr., Ky. 
Draper, T. J., Ark. 
Duff, J. F. H., Ky. 


Lockhart, S. M., Ky. 
Miller, I. W., Missouri. 
Moore, C. V., Indiana. 
Mart, H. L., Ky. 

May, Reynolds, Texas. 
McCullough, H. M., Ky. 
Nichols, T. D., Ark. 
Niece, B. F., Ark. 
Price, Elisha, Ky. 
Pritchett, P., Missouri. 
Ryan, G. W., Ky. 
Raby, J. R., Texas. 
Rodman, J. J., Ky. 
Rutherford, R. — Ind. 
Renfro, J. W., Ky. 
Rogers, J. Ww. Texas. 
Stucky, J. A., Ky. 
Sparks, W. P., Ind. 
Strickler, F. P., Ky. 
Skinner, T. W., Ky. 
Simpson, G. T., Ky. 
Salfee, E. T., Ky. 
Taylor, J. M., Ky. 
Thomason, W. B., Miss. 
Taylor, J. B., Texas. 
Thompson, M. G., Tenn. 
Upshaw, J. J., Tenn. 
Vance, A. M., Ky. 
Vawter, J., Ky. 
Williams, G. W., Missouri. 
Wheeler, F. T., N. Y. 
Weir, James, Jr., Ky. 
Waddle, J. S., Ark. 
Zuerner, Joseph, Ind. 
Zier, E. B., Ind. 


Dickinson, H. R., Ky. 
Die, I. C., Ind. 
Edwards, M. V. B., Ky. 
Estes, E. M., Ky. 
Ford, J. C., Ky., 
Hughes, W. A., Ky. 
Herman, C. H., Texas. 


Henry, W. M., Ky. 
Jordan, M. C., Tenn. 
Jones, Cadwallader, Ind. 
Jenkins, J. F., Canada. 
Kempf, J. E., Ind. 
Lilly, Guy, Ky. 
Lindsay, N. F., Ill. 
Lyon, J. E., Miss. 


Mr. Caldwell, in becoming style, presented the 
diplomas to the graduates. He then announced the 
award of prizes in a happy speech, full of good ad- 
vice and congratulation. Following is the roll of 
honor: ‘ 

Dr. Bernhard Buckle, Louisville. 
. Dr. James R. Raby, Texas. 

Dr. James F. Aydelott, Tenn. 

Dr. George W. Ryan, Ky. 

Dr. James E. Kempf, Ind. 

hos. D. Nighols, Ark. 

Dr. Benjamin L. Culley, Miss. 

Dr. Robert S. Rutherford, Ind. 

Dr. James Bartlett, Ky. 

Dr. William A. Hughes, Ky. 


Prizes (Gold Medals)—Dr. Bernhard Buckle, of 
Louisville, first prize; Dr. James R. Raby, Texas, 
second; Dr. James F. Aydelott, Tennessee, and Dr. 
G. W. Ryan, Kentucky, third. 

The competition between these last two gentle- 
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men for the third prize was so close that the faculty 
found it impossible to decide between them. To 
each of them is awarded a medal as the third prize. 
The class composing this roll of honor underwent a 
rigorous examination, conducted by each member of 
the faculty, and the faculty cheerfully bear testimony 
to the excellence of each member of the class. 

Mr. Caldwell then announced the undergraduates’ 


—- Mr. Abraham Forst, Louisville. 
Mr. F. G. Pusey, Kentucky. 
Mr. J. B. Slaughter, Indiana. 


To Mr. Forst is awarded the first prize, a copy of 
Erichsen’s Surgery, offered by J. P. Morton & Co. 

To Mr. F. G. Pusey, of Kentucky, is awarded the 
second prize, a case of instruments, offered by Arthur 
Peter & Co. 

To J. B. Slaughter, of Indiana, is awarded the 
third prize, a pocket case of instruments, offered by 
Simon Jones. 

Dr. W. O. Roberts’s prize of a minor operating 
case of instruments to the student standing the best 
examination in operative surgery, was awarded to 
Dr. J. R. Raby, of Texas, 

To Dr. W. B. Thomason, of Mississippi, and Dr. 
Ap Morgan Vance, of Indiana, is awarded honor- 
able mention. 

The Class Valedictory.—Mr. James Weir, Jr., of 
Kentucky, delivered the class valedictory. 

The faculty valedictory was delivered by Dr. Bo- 
dine. It was an able and interesting paper, and will 
command attention. 

Following the valedictory of Prof. J. M. Bodine 
Prof. Theodore Bell, pursuant to the previous wishes 
of the faculty, pronounced a eulogium upon the life 
and character of the late Dr. L. P. Yandell, Sr., one 
of the founders of the university. His very able 
address was most eloquently delivered. 

The exercises closed with a benediction from the 
Rev. B. B. Tyler. 


LunsrorD Pitts YANDELL.—The Chris- 
tian County Medical Society, February 18, 
1878, adopted the following resolutions: 


Your committee to whom was referred the melan- 
choly duty of paying tribute of respect to the memory 
of Dr. Lunsford Pitts Yandell, who departed this life, 
in the city of Louisville, Ky., on Saturday morning, 
February 4, 1878, beg leave to state that as old pupils 
of the distinguished deceased, in common with the 
medical profession of Kentucky and the devotees of 
science throughout the world, we mourn the sudden 
taking away of a man whose place can hardly be re- 
filled. Dr. Yandell was not only good, but great, in 
our benign art. He was one of the pioneers of med- 
ical teaching in the South and West, whose labors for 
the development and elevation of scientific medicine 
in his adopted state, and all over this great republic, 
were abundantly rewarded by the esteem, love, con- 
fidence, and admiration of his brethren, and the grate- 
ful appreciation of the western continent. Honest, 
brave, impulsive, and sincere in his convictions and 
in his acts, fearless of consequences when he knew 
himself to be in the right, he gave his whole heart 
and the wonderful energies of his steady mind to 
every laudable cause in which he embarked, and gal: 
lantly led it to successful achievement. His gifted 
pen and eloquent voice for over fifty years have al- 
ways been ready to labor in the interests of science, 
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morals, religion, and humanity. During a long life 
of laborious usefulness and single-hearted devotion 
to the good of the human race, he touched no sub- 
ject that he did not adorn, and espoused no enter- 

rise that was not in accordance with the purest and 
highest teachings of virtue, honor, and the elevation 
not only of his beloved profession but of his fellow- 
men. 

Now that our noble scholar, teacher, physician, 
and friend, Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell, has been called 
away from us, we must affectionately acknowledge 
that a half century of his faithful service in behalf 
of mankind justly entitles him to the affection and 
gratitude of all who take delight in the profession 
which he has done so much to strengthen and adorn. 
May his precious memory ever remain fresh and bright 
in our minds and hearts, and his shining example as 
an enlightened teacher, beloved physician, and faith- 
ful defender of the honor, purity, and dignity of pro- 
fessional life, always be imitated by those who shall 
succeed him. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the 
family of our deceased brother in their sad bereave- 
ment, and with the members of the Kentucky State 
Medical Society in the death of their illustrious presi- 
dent, whose loss is the common loss and mourned by 
a common sorrow. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be sent to the 
Louisville Medical News, the Medical Bi-Weekly, 
and the Courier-Journal for publication, and that 
they be spread upon the records of this society. 

L. B. HICKMAN, 

R. W. GAINEs, 

JAMES WHEELER, 

J. C. WHITLOCK, 
Committee. 


Toys For Sick CHILDREN.—There is, we 
are glad to see, a project on foot to sup- 
ply the little patients in children’s hospitals 
with toys. The many sick children in ordi- 
nary institutions should not be forgotten in 
the distribution of these bounties. There 
is, however, a point of more grave moment 
to which it is well to draw attention. The 
toys supplied ought to be perfectly innocu- 
ous; they should be neither poisoned with 
paint nor so constructed as to soil the fin- 
gers or face of a delicate child when played 
with in bed. This is a caution of sufficient 
importance to give in the face of an appeal 
to public generosity. Although a very large 
proportion of the toys sold for the use of 
children whose parents are upon the alert 
may be harmless, many of those in common 
use are not free from the suspicion of evil. 
Then again there is the possibility of spread- 
ing disease. Toys are probably a not unim- 
portant source, or means, of infection; they 
very readily take up matters that adhere to 
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the skin, and are apt to become impregnated 
with the breath of the child who plays with 
them. Looking to all the possibilities of the 
case, it would, we think, be wise to restrict 
the supply for hospital use to articles which 
can be readily and effectually cleansed by 
simply washing in water. It is hopeless to 
expect nurses to exercise more than the most 
superficial caution, and it would therefore 
be prudent to put it out of their power to 
do much mischief by neglect. We doubt 
even the wisdom or safety of supplying 
wooden or rag dolls. It would be better 
policy to send only india-rubber or tin arti- 
cles; and these should be japanned instead 
of painted, or coated with some coloring- 
matter which will not scale off or become 
moistened and softened with the heat. This 
will seem at first a little consideration, but 
in practice it may be of great moment.— 
Lancet. 


“SCARLATINA BY LETTER.’’— Under this 
heading the newspapers narrate a case in 
which scarlatina was undoubtedly commu- 
nicated by letter from an infected house to 
a previously healthy family. The children 
“had the envelope to play with,’’ and took 
the disease. We have in the Lancet repeat- 
edly called attention to this risk. It is sat- 
isfactory to know that a not uncommon but 
too-long-overlooked method of infection is 
at length beginning to be recognized. The 
danger which attends the practice of writing 
letters and sending papers, books, and par- 
cels from sick-rooms to disseminate the 
“germs of disease’’ is of no small magni- 
tude. Probably paper in its familiar forms 
is as effective a carrier of morbific material 
as linen or wool. The notion of “disin- 
fecting’’ books and letters is practically un- 
tenable. Such means of infection should be 
themselves destroyed. Circulating libraries 
are too often the circulating media of com- 
municable disease—/éra. 


A DEATH from varicella, or chicken-pox, 
was tabulated under the head of small-pox 
in Dublin.—Jéz2. 
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VicToR EMMANUEL AND VENESECTION.—- 
In view of the fatal termination of King 
Victor Emmanuel’s illness, the fact that he 
was bled even to a small extent is much to 
be regretted, as it is to be feared that it 
will increase the prejudice against blood- 
letting which now so largely prevails. Un- 
fortunately even in our profession fashion 
exercises its baneful influence, and the ex- 
cesses practiced forty years ago have pro- 
duced a reaction in the opposite direction 
which is probably little less injurious than 
excessive depletion. It appears that in the 
late king’s attack so large a proportion of 
the lungs became intensely engorged that 
no treatment could have been attended with 
satisfactory results; but there is no doubt 
that the abstraction of a few ounces of blood 
often gives enormous mechanical relief in 
cases of acute pulmonary disease. A healthy 
relation between the heart and the lungs is 
re-established, and the further development 
of the disease checked. It is probable that 
many lives would be yearly saved in this 
country if practitioners had the courage to 


oppose the deep-rooted prejudices against 
phlebotomy which now so sadly cripple their 
action.— Med. Examiner. 


CorFEE VERSUS BEER.—We have more 
than once advocated in the interest of the 
public the supply of greater facilities for 
procuring wholesome and unintoxicating 
drinks, and have stated our belief that ef- 
forts in this direction wisely put forth would 
be found to be attended with success from a 
commercial point of view, as well as prove 
valuable as a means of lessening the prev- 
alence of drunkenness. We hear that in 
Chesterfield the establishment of coffee-carts 
seems to answer well. At York some friends 
of temperance lately subscribed £45, and 
bought a cart, and handed it over to an 
active, sober man; and he is now selling 
sixty thousand gallons a year at a halfpenny 
a cup, and is making a good profit out of it. 
A similar cart is to be established at Oxford 
out of the funds provided by Messrs. Gillett, 
the bankers of Banbury.—Zancet. 
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ANCIENT Bicotry.—It was the time when 
percussion and auscultation of the organs in 
the chest were being introduced into the 
clinical wards, and I have many times heard 
it asserted that they were coarse mechanical 
modes of investigation which a physician 
of penetration did not require, and which 
also degraded and dishonored the patient 
by treating him as if he were a mere ma- 
chine. Feeling the pulse was carefully prac- 
ticed as the best mode of testing the degree 
of reaction present. To count it by the aid 
of a seconds-watch was customary, but was 
regarded by some old gentlemen as a pro- 
ceeding not in good taste. There was no 
idea at that time of measuring the tempera- 
ture by the thermometer. As regards the 
ophthalmoscope, a highly distinguished sur- 
gical colleague said to me that he would 
never use the instrument, as it was danger- 
ous to allow bright light to fall upon a dis- 
eased eye. Another declared that it might 
be useful for physicians with impaired sight, 
but that he did not require its aid.—Prof. 
Helmholtz, in Med. Times and Gazette. 


CHILDREN’S PaRTIES.—The old adage that 
“There is no rose without a thorn’’ is ex- 
emplified in the fact that gatherings of chil- 
dren at Christmas are not without danger. 
Dr. Whitmore, the medical officer of health 
for Marylebone, quotes in his last report an 
instance of no less than twelve children (out 
of a total of fifteen or sixteen) becoming 
infected with whooping-cough at one chil- 
dren’s party, and of these twelve two unfor- 
tunately died. Of course, whenever children 
are gathered together, the risk of the spread- 
ing of zymotic disease is very great. The 
rapidity of the spread of measles and scar- 
let fever at our public schools is well known, 
It is good that parents should recognize the 
risks of association, but for the sake of the 
advantages and pleasures to be gained there- 
from, they will probably be content to take 
their chances of misfortune.—Zancet. 


Dr. FLEETWOOD CHURCHILL, the distin- 
guished gynecologist, is dead. 
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UNEXPECTED FREIGHT.—A singular dis- 
covery has been made on board the Irvine, 
a full-rigged vessel, now in dry dock at 
Rotherhithe. The ship recently arrived from 
Peru, at which place the body of a woman 
was found embedded in the cargo, which 
consisted of soda. The body is in a good 
state of preservation, and it is supposed to 
be that of a victim of an earthquake which 
occurred many hundred years ago in Peru. 
The body is at present lying in the captain’s 
bath-room in a crouching position. Rings 
are inserted in the ears.—Med. Examiner. 


A Maori chief can “tapu’’—/#. ¢. make 
sacred—any thing he chooses, and no one 
would then dare to touch it. The following 
story is absolutely true; names, places, and 
dates could be given: A Rangatira chief fell 
in love with a handsome girl, who, however, 
liked another man. The chief “ tapued’”’ 
her, and thus shut out his rival. The chief 
then made love, but the girl left the village, 
went to a leprous hag, drank her blood, lived 
with her for a short time, and then as a leper 
returned to spite the chief.—/did. 


Doctors UNBENDING.—A novel entertain- 
ment, consisting of the production of a 
burlesque, entitled “ Bombastes Furioso,’’ 
in which members of the medical and sur- 
gical staff sustained the principal charac- 
ters, was given at the Queen’s Hospital, 
Birmingham, on the 8th of January, for the 
amusement of the convalescent patients and 
the nurses and attendants.—Zance?. 


A Goop Worp ror Tosacco.—Surgeon- 
general Longmore, of the British Army, in 
his late work on Gunshot Injuries, declares 
that tobacco in very many cases is a neces- 
sity as well as a luxury, and that no better 
or more useful presents can be made to a 
military hospital than of cigars, smoking- 
tobacco, etc. 


A wRITER in the Lancet reports a case in 
which there was a discharge of biliary cal- 
culi by ulceration through the abdominal 
parietes, 
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Selections. 


Five Children at a Birth.—In a recent number 
of the Wiener Med. Presse, an Austrian naval surgeon 
reports the following extraordinary case: A woman 
aged forty, wife of the under-foreman at the arsenal 
at Pola, had had nine children, all healthy, and all 
the confinements had been normal. She had, in ad- 
dition, aborted four times, always in the third month 
of pregnancy. This year she again became preg- 
nant, and all went on well until November, when 
signs of premature labor came on after a severe at- 
tack of toothache. She believed herself to be at this 
time in the fifth month of pregnancy. To relieve 
her sufferings she took a vapor-bath, and in a quarter 
of an hour gave birth to a dead child. This was 
shortly followed by four living children, all of whom, 
however, died within five minutes. There were four 
boys and one girl; one measured twenty-two centi- 
meters, and the others twenty; in development they 
corresponded to the fifth month of pregnancy. The 
child that came first, a boy, had a contused mark, 
the size of a florin, over the right parietal bone. 
There were five placentz, four of which came away 
with the children; one remained and was absorbed. 
During her pregnancy the woman had felt tolerably 
well, but the size of her abdomen had attracted her 
attention, and instead of the ordinary sensations 
caused by the movements of a child, and with which 
she was quite familiar, she had felt as though a ball 
was rolling about in her womb. She made a good 
recovery, and with her consent the bodies of the 
children have been preserved in the pathological 
museum of the marine hospital at Pola.—Medica/ 
Examiner. 


- 


Hard Drinking-water and its Effects on 
Health.—Dr. Meymott Tidy summarizes the results 
of his observations on the subject as follows: 1. Hard 
water is the best dietetically because of the lime; 2. 
It makes better tea, although not so dark colored, 
owing to the fact that soft water dissolves the bitter 
extractive matters, which color the tea but ruin the 
aroma; 3. It relieves thirst, which soft water does 
not; 4. It does not dissolve lead or organic matter, 
which soft water does; 5. It is generally good col- 
ored, soft water being generally dark colored and 
unpleasant looking ; hence, in places like Manchester, 
supplied with soft water, they always put it (in hotels) 
in dark bottles to hide the color. A soft water, how- 
ever, is a better detergent and requires less soap. 
Dr. Tidy concludes from the foregoing that for a res- 
idential town a water which has over ten degrees of 
hardness would be best. For manufacturing towns a 
soft water would be the most advisable, for commer- 
cial considerations only.—/did. 





